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|N our careless 
use of lan- 
guage, we speak 
r ^*of "the growth 
of music" and 
" growth of art," 
whereas these di- 
vine co ntribu- 
tions to life stand 
in their complete- 
ness forever, 
while the growth is in 
ourselves, in our sensibil- 
ity to new impressions, in 
the dropping of scales 
from eyes which before 
were blind ; the opening of the ear, which only 
gradually becomes accessible to harmonies. 

There must be something within us which 
responds to these impressions from without ; or to 
us it is as if they were not. Of what avail is 
beauty of tint to the color-blind ? And are not 
Beethoven's symphonies to many as unmeaning as 
the tuning of the instruments ? For such, they 
virtually do not exist. It is a slow process, this 
warming of the mass with divine fire ; but it goes 
on. And when, at last, these higher susceptibilities 
are stirred, in our dullness and egotism we say, 
"There is growth in art!" Ah, well, we are so 
grateful for the Divine, on any terms, that we will 
not complain. 

In the history of music we learn that, some- 
where in the dim past, the ear could accept only 
the simplest form of harmony ; that changes or 
modulations, to us as natural as a scale, shocked 
the musical sense like a discord. 

This will not seem strange, if we recall our 
own dismay at the daring combinations in Wag- 
ners music— those flights into that wonderful 
border-land between discord and harmony which 
familiarity has made so agreeable to us, and which 
have, in fact, opened to our delighted senses a vast 
and before unexplored realm in sound. 

A similar process is going on in our perception 
of color harmonies. How religiously we used to 
separate the blues and greens ; how carefully 
avoided the juxtaposition of pink and red, or red 
and blue. Some may remember when pink and 
blue were first combined. It was a daring sugges- 
tion which came from Paris, and was considered 
very French, and just a little — immoral; or, at 
least, it contained a touch of audacity which the 
timid disapproved. Then, how strictly the "color 
line" was drawn ! — the blues so faithfully blue and 
the greens so conscientiously green. No compro- 
mises in that time of honest ugliness. And ah ! 
that dreadful period when Magenta and Solferino 
red held sway ! We do not like to think of it, 
now that we are safe in the soft light of the half 
tones. Are they not balm to the sense ?— the 
greens which lean toward blue, the blue which has 
half made up its mind to be green, the pink which 
puzzles you with its faint suggestion of yellow. 
This tender indefiniteness, this delicate approach to 
the verge of a discord, with our blues and greens, 
is it not analogous to the recent subtleties in 
music? Bo we not find ourselves in the same 
delightful border-land between harmony and dis- 
cord, which has all the while existed for both color 
and sound, only waiting for our slow senses to 
awaken to its charm ? Are we not in this, as in all 
else, emerging — constantly emerging — from insensi- 
bility into fuller life, or fuller perception, which is 
life t 

So I return to the thought with which this 
paper commenced — that growth is, properly speak- 
ing, not in art at all, but in ourselves ; and how 
best to accomplish that growth is a serious 
problem. 

It is the art perception in the people which 
needs to be taught ; the men and women who 
walk the streets caring little for things which min- 
ister to the higher faculties ; who live in houses as 



bare as their own intellec- 
tual and spiritual furnish- 
ing. It is they whom we 
must elevate before we can 
have a successful national 
art. Unless the farmer pre- 
pare his soil before he drops 
his seed, his work will avail 
little. How we are to do 
this "must give us pause." 
Art journals and art schools 
do much, but there is a great 
multitude who require long preparation before they 
can profit by such advanced teachings. When we 
think how undeveloped a creature is the aver- 
age man or woman, the task does seem stupen- 
dous. But there is such obvious stirring in the 
pulses of the art-life of the nation, and there is 
such up-drawing power in the upper strata of the 
social mass, with its awakened perception and its 
fine enthusiasm for the best, that it is not hope- 
less ; and we sincerely believe the civilizing process 
is at work, and will accomplish results with 
unlooked-for swiftness. 

There is something almost solemn, and pathetic, 
too, in the thought of this helpless, undeveloped 
mass, waiting, like clay, to be molded in the hands 
of the potter. Look to it, ye architects and 
builders, painters and decorators, that the models 
you set them are pure and good. Teach them to 
despise what is tawdry and false. Every house 
that rises under fall of your hammer, every color 
and tint which shines on roof and gable, is a 
silent teacher — a model which some one will imi- 
tate. In this, as in all things, we are building 
wider than we know, and cannot, if we would, 
shirk the responsibility of our work. 



on the chandeliers, handsome billiard tables, and 
everything that goes therewith, strike the visitor 
agreeably. Thus far the decorator. Now behold 
the proprietor : In a deeply -recessed window, 
where the display can be seen from both the room 
and the street, is a miniature fish-pond, sur- 
rounded by plaster images, papier-mache fish, stuffed 
birds, shells and plants. Live eels and goldfish 
swim in the water, and dead crabs lie on the bot- 
tom, while floating on the surface are big bunches 
of glass grapes, blue, purple and shiny, and twice 
the size of nature. Grapes are not commonly 
found floating on pools, but the gentleman who 
put them there seems to think that they look 
pretty. In the center of the pool is a fountain 
gushing from the mouth of a swan, and to protect 
herself from this surprising outburst, a nymph 
who stands beside the bird holds a sheltering hand 
before her face. The stream rises about six feet, 
and at that height it strikes the breast of a 
stuffed sea-gull that is fastened, with wings extended, 
to the under side of a disc of colored glass that 
revolves by clockwork. Lace curtains hang at the 
front of the window, facing the street, and a 
screen of stained glass and plush portieres partly 
conceal this dime-museum exhibit from those who 
try to avoid it from within. At night a fancy 
gaselier sheds radiance on the unique display, and 
gamins flatten their noses against the outer panes 
to enjoy the treat. A man should make no reserva- 
tions from his doctor or his lawyer; and if he is a 
Philistine, and engages a competent decorator, he 
should rest in the belief that the decorator has 
gone as far as it is right and safe to go. The 
Philistine is not a good decorator. C. M. S. 



PHILISTINIC DECORATION. 

/Jl!HE average Philistine knows so much more 
^-J than the professional decorator, that he fre- 
quently, tries to improve on that individual's work, 
with results that may be imagined. There is a case 
in point not over a thousand miles from New York. 
A new billiard hall has been opened on a leading 
street. It is one of the most luxurious and per- 
fectly appointed in the country. Soft carpets, 
easy chairs and tMe-a-t£tes upholstered in plush, 
Madras half curtains, oiled woodwork, beveled 
mirrors, pictures in bronzed frames, colored globes 



Tests of Purity of Colors.— As it is of vast 
importance to the decorator to secure pure colors, 
we supply the following test of certain of these : 
Place vermilion on red-hot iron ; if pure, it will 
immediately evaporate ; if debased with red lead, 
there will be an earthy residue. On chrome yellow 
pour a little nitric acid ; if it effervesces, it is 
adulterated. To test indigo, throw a piece into the 
fire ; genuine indigo will not burn ; thrown into 
concentrated nitric acid, indigo, if adulterated, will 
be scarcely affected ; if pure, it will almost com- 
pletely lose its color. Azure, Saxon blue or enamel, 
if containing Prussian blue, will, if left for an hour 
in clarified lime water, assume a citron hue, and 
there will be an ochrous deposit. 
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